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Gist of This Issue 


MEET the field assistant of the Veterans 
Employment Service. He is a new recruit 
in the ranks of Employment Service per- 
sonnel, but already a busy one. In this 
issue of the Review, he tells the story of his 
work and problems. 


From New York City comes Jack Hur- 
ley’s story of a field assistant at work in a 
metropolitan center. See “Job- 
Ambassador for Veterans.” p. 4 


large 


No one person in the ES can do the job 
himself. He must work hand in hand 
with all his co-workers. That is the spirit 
of a field assistant beginning his work in 
Texas. See “A Field Assistant and His 
Job” by Farren E. James from Fort 
Worth. Continue with the report from 
San Antonio by Alfred E. Davis, giving an 
hour-to-hour schedule of the field assistant 
as he goes about his work. pp. 6-8 


“To sell and keep it sold’ —meaning, of 
course, the ES—is the motto of many of the 
field assistants. Parker S. Kennedy, Man- 
ager, Bangor, Me., explains just how he 
goes about promoting the use of the ES by 
employers. p. 9 


Too frequently overlooked in the effort to 
place ve:erans is the ex-serviceman who 
returns to his backwoods home. He, like 
his brother in the larger towns and cities, 
also needs the help of the ES. From Iowa 
come two brief stories describing how the 
field assistant serves the veteran at the cross- 
roads town and in the countryside. 

pp. 10-11. 


What about veterans seeking jobs in pro- 
fessional, clerical, and sales fields? One 
field assistant turned his attention to this 
question. Read his discussion of this and 
other questions facing the field assistant in 
“For Veterans’ Sake” by Elmer A. Gervais, 
Detroit, Mich. p. 12 


The first complete report of National 
Employ the Physically Handicapped Week 
is presented to Review readers by E. H. 
Jebo from the Washington office. See “Not 
In One Week.” p. 14 


Outlook For Jobs in 1947 


“OUR VIEW as to the outlook for production and 
jobs is that it should be more than ordinarily favor- 
able for a period of some years ahead. 
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“In spite of certain conditions that might make 
for a dip in 1947, we believe that courageous and 
sensible action by those responsible for the adminis- 
tration of private business relations (including labor 
unions) can at least hold such a recession to moderate 
proportions if not avert it. Thereafter, it would 
seem that broad basic conditions suggest that it will 
be easy to have some years of high production, em- 
ployment, and purchasing power without the display 
of any extraordinary economic statesmanship by 
leaders of industry, labor, farming, and finance. 


xx 


“‘In those years, however, we should not be satisfied 
with a level of production and conditions of use which 
fail to produce favorable results for all sections of the 
country and all segments of the population. In those 
years, also, if foresight is not keen and action vigorous, 
the stage will be set for serious unemployment, under- 


production, and want in the years that follow. 


“It is our belief, however, that enough time is 
afforded in which wise policy and action on the part 
of labor, of management, of agriculture, and of 
finance, with a very carefully considered comple- 
mentary role by Government, will not only raise the 
national prosperity to new high levels but will main- 
tain those levels with a degree of stability which has 
not characterized the earlier exploratory and specula- 
tive decades of our industrial life. 


“Tt is toward such a system of continuous study and 
collaborative guidance of the Nation’s business on a 
basis of competitive private enterprise and economic 
democracy that the Employment Act of 1946 is 
directed. To its achievement the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers dedicates its best efforts.”—From 
First ANNUAL REPORT TO THE PRESIDENT by the 
Council of Economic Adotsers. 
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press y, 
The President’s economic message to Con- 
gress—Achieving a better distribution of 
labor—No 48 disconnected pieces—From 
war to peace—Businessmen look at handi- 


capped—More nurses needed—Blind workers 
productive 


FFICIENTLY utilized, well-trained, and enjoying 

high American standards of health, education, 
security, and personal and political freedom—these 
are the national objectives for the labor force of 
America. 

Under six policies of a long-range program designed 
to strengthen the structure of the American economy, 
which were set down in the President’s economic 
message to Congress on January 8, Mr. Truman listed 
as No. 1 “Efficient Utilization of the Labor Force.” 

Amplifying this policy, the President said: 

We must develop and utilize fully the skills of our labor force. 
We must improve productive efficiency through industrial 
training and counseling focused on employment opportunities 
in various occupations, industries, and localities. I am direct- 
ing the Federal agencies concerned to initiate a study of these 
programs, in cooperation with State and local authorities, in 


order to improve such training and services and to remedy 
inconsistencies and gaps. 


@ The President said that the purposes of the Employ- 
ment Act of 1946 would be substantialiy achieved if 
during 1947 we sustained employment at about 1946 
levels or slightly higher. 

He said that in maintaining a high level of civilian 
employment “we must also achieve a better distribu- 
tion between localities of labor scarcity and labor 
surplus; between occupations that are short of workers 
and occupations that are overcrowded. The proper 
us¢ of our workers is equally important both to the 
economy and to the individual.” 
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g Of the public employment offices, the Report said: 


The return of the employment service to State administration 
should not result in its disintegration into forty-eight discon- 
nected pieces, nor in the subordination of the placement service 
to unemployment insurance. An efficient placement service 
requires uniform minimum standards and an integrated inter- 
state system for disseminating job information and placing 
workers across State lines. 


@ The Report then went on to discuss discrimination 
in employment or wages against certain classes of 
workers regardless of their individual abilities. 
“Discrimination against certain racial and religious 
groups, against workers in late middle-age and against 
women,” the Report said, “not only is repugnant to 
the principles of our democracy but often creates 
artificial ‘labor shortages’ in the midst of labor sur- 
plus. Employers and unions both need to reexamine 
and revise practices resulting in discrimination.” 


@ Speaking generally of his long-range program, Mr. 
Truman said that “a variety of measures will be 
needed to fortify the basic structure of the American 
economy before the transformation from war and 
reconversion to a high-consumption peacetime econ- 
omy is completed. We are still at the threshold in 
formulating a program of consistent policies designed 
to give business, agriculture, and labor the oppor- 
tunities which are envisaged in the Employment Act.” 


@ The progress of reconversion is told in the final 
report of the retiring Civilian Production Adminis- 
trator, John D. Small. The report abounds in record- 
breaking facts. Entitled FRom War TO PEACE; 
CIVILIAN PRopUCTION ACHIEVEMENTS IN THE TRANSI- 
TION, the report points out that industrial production 
climbed from one peacetime record to another during 
the last 6 months of 1946. While doing so, it absorbed 
nearly all of the 20 million demobilized war workers 
and the 10% million service men and women released 
by the services during the year. 

Despite the tremendous reemployment task which 
the Nation faced soon after VJ-day, unemployment 
at no time exceeded 2,700,000 which it reached in 
March 1946 after big-scale demobilization. During 
the last part of 1946, civilian employment hovered 
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between 57 and 58 million—the highest in the 
country’s history: it was 4 million higher than the 
wartime peak and 14 million higher than the prewar 
year 1939. 

The report calls attention to the fact that all of the 
increase in employment since the end of the war and 
since 1939 has been in nonagricultural employment. 
While there are only 40 percent more nonfarm workers 
than in 1939, industrial output in the same time has 
risen 80 percent. While October 1946 agricultural 
employment remained the same as in 1939, output 
was one-third higher. 


“Jobs for the handicapped” was given further sup- 
port when the Secretary of Commerce released a 
policy statement prepared for the Department of 
Commerce by the Business Advisory Council after a 
study of the employment of handicapped veterans and 
the experience of businessmen who hired handicapped 
individuals. 

The policy statement maintains that: 

1. It is sound economically and important socially 
to employ a handicapped person in a job assignment 
the duties of which he is capable of performing. 

2. With adequate placement procedures and 
special tools and devices, it is possible to neutralize 
most physical handicaps so as to make the impaired 
worker a useful and productive person. 


3. A handicapped person should not be refused 
employment in a suitable position because of appre- 
hension that he may become the subject of a compen- 
sation case. 

4. Employers should urge the enactment of ade- 
quate Second Injury Fund Laws in the States where 
they do business. 

#. A study should be made of the best placement 
practices and the most successful mechanical devices 
developed for handicapped workers. The results of 
this study should be made widely available so that 
industrial establishments in all communities may be 
helped to do their full share in providing useful work 
for the handicapped. 


@Fewer than 31,000 new students were admitted to 
the Nation’s 1,300 schools of nursing during 1946, 
according to a report of the National League of 
Nursing Education. This is nearly 10,000 less than 
the 1946 goal. 

Although anxiety was expressed by some nursing 
and hospital officials over the sharp decline in student 
nurse admissions, Edith H. Smith, Chairman of the 
National Nursing Council’s Committee on Careers in 
Nursing, said the drop was “‘inevitable and expected” 





with the war years’ incentives withdrawn. Other in- 
centives are expected to take their place during 1947 
and thereafter. In the long run these will prove more 
beneficial to the profession, Miss Smith believes, since 
they are opportunities and job satisfaction. ‘There is 
plenty of room at the top of the profession for those 
who qualify,” Miss Smith said. As for job satisfaction, 
she pointed to improvement in hours, salaries, and 
working conditions brought about through the joint 
efforts of nursing organizations and employers of 
nurses. 

An increasing demand for nurses stems from the 
growth of group hospitalization and health insurance 
plans; advances in medical science; growth in public 
school and industrial health programs; and expanding 
hospital facilities. 


QThe Office of Vocational Rehabilitation reports 
that more than 1,400 blind persons were trained and 
placed in employment under the State-Federal voca- 
tional rehabilitation program during the 1946 fiscal 
year. The placements were mainly-.in industrial work 
and in business and clerical occupations. 

The total yearly income of the group rose from 
$372,000 before rehabilitation to over a million and 
a half dollars after rehabilitation. 


Employment Service activities at a glance, 
November 1946 








Change from 
Number previous 
month 
Over-all 
Reception contacts........ 6, 986,900 | 14% decrease. 
New applications.......... 540, 600 | 2% decrease. 
Referrals, nonagricultural. . . 892, 200 | 19% decrease. 
Placements, nonagricultural. 440, 500 | 20% decrease. 
Placements, men...... 306, 400 | 21% decrease. 
Placements, women... . 134,100 | 15% decrease. 
Placements, handicap- 20, 600 | 29% decrease. 
ped. 
Counseling interviews...... 106, 400 | 17% decrease. 
Total employer visits....... 148, 400 | 15% decrease. 
All veterans 
New applications.......... 218, 200 (a) 
Referrals, nonagricultural. . . 358, 000 | 21% decrease. 
Placements, nonagricultural. 157,800 | 22% decrease. 
Placements, handicap- 13, 200 | 31% decrease. 
ped. 
Counseling interviews...... 70, 900 | 20% decrease. 











a Less than 0.5 percent increase. 
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Veterans Problems... 


program of special service for veterans has been a basic activity of the United States Employment Service 

for many years. The Veterans Employment Service, established by the USES in accordance with the 

provisions of the Wagner-Peyser Act of 1933, has been responsible for the supervision and coordination of 
this activity within the USES. 











With the enactment of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, the need for special job counseling and 
placement services for veterans was reemphasized. 


That more can be done by the VES and the USES to discharge these responsibilities to the fullest is apparent 
in several factors. For example, more than 1,000,000 World War II veterans are currently drawing readjustment 
allowance benefits; an unusually large number of disabled veterans have been unable to find the jobs they 
seek; and even with continuing publicity, many employers, veterans, and others interested in the readjustment 
of veterans do not have a clear idea of how the VES and the USES operate and what they can do to further 


the best interests of the veteran. 


In the articles below, representatives of the VES tell what has been done during the last several months to 
build up the services on behalf of veterans—services that seek to open opportunities to him on the broadest 


possible scale. 


MORE SERVICES FOR MORE VETERANS 


By PERRY FAULKNER 


Chief, Veterans Employment Service 


ESPITE limited staff and facilities, the USES so 

far has done a most creditable job to help 

veterans get back on production jobs. The major 
credit is due to the outstanding performance of the 
employees in the more than 1,800 local Employment 
Service offices throughout the United States. 

However, it is obvious that the local office needs 
help in locating jobs for veterans if it is to provide for 
them the “maximum of job opportunity’ which the 
law says they shall have. It was with that in mind that 
the Congress was asked to appropriate funds for the 
expansion of the VES staff in the field. Recognizing 
that additional staff was needed to carry out its 
mandate, Congress granted money for the employ- 
ment of field assistants by the VES. 

In making this expansion, the VES intends to sup- 
plement local ES operations. Personnel in those 
offices have been trained and are experienced in inter- 
viewing, counseling, and referring applicants for 
employment. What they need is help in expanding 
the field of job opportunities for veterans. The field 
assistant of the VES directs his efforts to the fulfillment 
of this need. 

The field assistant collaborates with the local office 
staff in the development of job opportunities, recruit- 
ment of qualified veterans, the promotion of the ES in 
the community, and in many other ways. 
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The entire Nation is concerned about the number 
of unemployed disabled veterans. It is the first 
responsibility of the field assistant to promote the 
employment of disabled veterans. In many instances, 
he sells individual disabled veterans to prospective 
employers, at the same time introducing the selective 
placement technique to the employer. 

Although the field assistant of the VES is on the 
staff of the State veterans employment representative 
and. administratively responsible only to him, or a 
designated assistant State VER, all of his activities 
are being carefully coordinated with those of the ES. 
His appointment, local office managers are finding, 
is proving most worthwhile to the local offices through 
which he operates. 

It is already obvious that the local offices are ex- 
tending to field assistants their full cooperation. Jobs 
for veterans is a mutual objective, and the activities 
directed toward the attainment of that objective must 
be carefully integrated. 

But the field assistant should not be expected to 
carry the entire load of assuring veterans the maximum 
of opportunity in the field of gainful employment. 
That is the purpose of the entire VES. The means 
to that end vary under the plans of operations in the 
States. And although all States have agreed, in 
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principle, with the necessity for extending special 
services to veterans, in the final analysis those services 
will be extended only if there is a very real and sincere 
desire on the part of the individual employees in the 
ES offices to do so. The extent and value of the 
services given veterans will depend ultimately on the 
desire of every one of those employees to help veterans 
find jobs. They will depend on receptionists, on 
interviewers, file clerks, typists—on every single 
employee, regardless of his duties or place in the 
organization. 

The public employment service has survived a 





number of major changes in its structure and organ- 
ization. Many of the men and women who compose 
it have continued under whatever organization or 
method of operation to do the kind of work that has 
distinguished its services to the economic life of the 
country. And, in my position as Chief of the VES, 
I am certain that those of us who represent the 
interests of the veterans are justified in having the 
utmost confidence that those men and women do 
have that .desire to help veterans which alone can 
ensure that veterans are given the maximum of op- 
portunity in the field of gainful employment. 


JOB-AMBASSADOR FOR VETERANS 


By JACK HURLEY 
New York, N. Y. 


OTHING was left out, no questions were unan- 

swered, no matters of policy were uncertain, 

when the 14 field assistants assigned to the New 
York City area by the Veterans Employment 
Service wound up their intensive 6-day training 
session before starting out as the new salesmen for the 
Employment Service. 

We had reviewed, discussed, and practiced all the 
techniques, tried our skill at speech making, acted 
the parts of stubborn and obdurate employers and 
tactful, aggressive job solicitors, and the State vet- 
erans employment representative and his assistants 
had joined with district superintendents of the State 
ES in outlining to us how, when, and where we would 
assist and supplement the efforts of the local office 
staff. 

To quote the title of the VES handbook, Some- 
THING NEw Has BEEN Appep, the field assistants 
finished their well-rounded training session with a 
new concept of a friendly, helpful service which they 
were personally responsible for bringing to employers. 

We were left in no doubt that our major concern 
was to be with employers; that our foremost object- 
ive was to sell and resell them on the idea of hiring 
veterans, and to do that hiring through the State ES. 
Embraced in that objective was the conviction that 
no community-wide project was too large, no proffer 
of aid to an individual too small, to be included in 
our operations. We were missionaries dispensing the 
gospel of full employment for veterans. 

The week we were assigned to New York City 
local offices, the city-wide readjustment allowance 
total was just over 92,000 veterans. Another 90,000 
of New York City’s ex-GI’s in colleges and trade 
schools would be part of our problem when, with 
diplomas or tool kits, they joined the ranks of the job 
seekers. More than 85,000 New Yorkers still in serv- 
ice were eventually to be counted in our veterans’ 
inventory. It was very obvious that ours would be a 
long-term effort. 
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Although most of the field assistants in New York 
City were reassigned to the local offices from which 
they had been drawn, their new status required a 
reorientation which covered all the activities in every 
section of that office. Because of the flood of appli- 
cants in the metropolitan area, offices in New York 
are specialized, with the commercial, professional, 
service, and other offices limiting their operations to 
applicants in their specific fields. This was an advan- 
tage to the field assistants in that their reorientation 
could be largely limited to occupations handled by the 
office from which they operated, but it required a 
more detailed planning of employer visits. As the 
geographic range of the field assistants overlapped, 
though their occupational range was limited, a care- 
fully integrated plan was worked out with local office 
managers and employer relations supervisors. 

That this plan has been effective is proved by the 
lack of any instances of duplication during the first 3 
weeks of our augmented program of field visits. 
Ironing out the details of this plan constituted one of 
the earliest tests of the relationships between local 
office personnel and the field assistants. 

The cooperation inaugurated then at the adminis- 
trative level has grown and spread week by week, 
until in the words of one field assistant, ‘‘Most of the 
local office personnel do not consider that I represent 
a separate organization, that we of the VES are 
Federal representatives. To them I’m their local 
office specialist on veterans. That represents real 
integration, sincere cooperation.” 

One of the initial field projects taken on by the new 
staff in New York was a continuation of a relationship 
initiated at the Washington level by the VES and the 
Disabled American Veterans with the American Trade 
Association Executives. The president of the ATAE 
had furnished the VES with a list of member associa- 
tions, and had appealed to all members for joint pro- 
motion of a program for employing disabled veterans. 

Ten of the most influential trade associations in the 
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Nation have been visited by New York City field 
assistants to date, and every one of them has agreed 
to send special bulletins, letters, or pamphlets to all of 
its members, urging the fullest possible use of disabled 
veterans, and paving the way for follow-up visits by 
VES personnel throughout the country. Among those 
already committed to the project are the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association, the American 
Hotel Association, the American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies, and the Association of National 
Advertisers. In launching this campaign at the 
highest management level, field assistants are carrying 
through a concept of penetration which was not 
feasible for local office field visitors. The long-range 
objective of job orders remains, but the strategy is 
planned on a higher level. 


Policy of Penetration 


Yet the policy of penetration has to be specific, 
too. For example, the field assistant assigned to the 
Service Trades Office in New York has been signally 
successful in his application of a new approach in 
persuading employers to set up on-the-job training 
programs for veterans. From his study of applicant 
files and in conferences with local office personnel, 
he recognized a need for converting the valuable 
service-acquired skills of the large group of former 
medical corps personnel registered with that office. 
He discussed the situation with executives of New 
York’s largest hospitals, and several on-the-job train- 
ing programs are already under way. One of them 
for administrative assistants will use 10 medical corps 
administrative veterans, and lead to jobs paying over 
$4,000 a year. 

This particular field assistant, incidentally, found 
that the local office personnel had been thoroughly 
briefed on his plans and activities; the senior office 
manager had issued a special memorandum to all 
managers and unit supervisors outlining his status and 
responsibilities, and details of the referral and follow- 
up which he was to expect from her staff. 


Another field assistant, assigned to the Commercial 
Office, learning of an overseas contract awarded to a 
building and construction firm, went out to persuade 
them to take on veteran clerical applicants. He 
succeeded, and in addition learned that the firm 
would also need bulldozer and drag-line crane 
operators. But the employer was not interested in 
using veterans for those jobs; service experience, he 
said, would not qualify them. The field assistant 
opened his special aid for placing Navy personnel for 
the employer, and let him prove to himself that Navy 
construction personnel and Seabees had not only 
used the same type and model equipment as he was 
shipping to South America, but that many of them 
were trained to set up their own maintenance shops. 
The field assistant left this employer with 12 orders 
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for heavy duty mechanics and operators, and the 
assurance that the ES would hear from him again. 

This same field assistant convinced another em- 
ployer, who had been annoyed at his inability to get 
clerks with import-export background, to accept 
instead veterans with foreign language ability, as 
trainees. The exporter finds their knowledge of lan- 
guages makes them more valuable to him, and the 
bilingual veterans see a real future for themselves 
in export-import. 


Talking to the Employer 


Another field assistant talked with a large employer 
who complained that he had tried veterans and found 
them wanting; their turn-over rate was much higher 
than among his female employees, and he felt he just 
could not afford the cost of breaking in one veteran 
after another. The field assistant went into the details 
of this particular expenditure, then broadened the con- 
versation to include expenditures in general, costs, 
markets, and rising prices. The field assistant learned 
that this employer was not familiar with the personal 
budget problems of his veteran employees; learned, 
too, that the firm made a policy of starting single 
veterans, experienced clerks, at $34 a week, married 
veterans at $40 a week. Tactfully suggesting to the 
employer that he discuss the matter of budgets with 
typical veterans working for the company, the field 
assistant left with assurances of his desire to be of 
service. The employer phoned the next day, grate- 
fully acknowledged that the budget talks with his 
veteran employees had been very enlightening, and 
stated that henceforth his starting rate for experienced 
clerks would be $40 for single men and $55 for married 
men. He proved the extent of his gratitude by giving 
the field assistant an order for five veteran workers. 


“'The Man I Want” 


Local offices are not alone in appreciating the 
services of the field representatives. A former tank- 
corps major went out to sell the services of 25 veterans 
of the Offices of Stragetic Services and the Counter 
Intelligence Corps to New York private detective 
agencies. When he started to describe the particular 
experiences which made these veterans excellent pros- 
pects for detective work, the agency head cut him 
short with, ““Yeah, I want a good under-cover man. 
And I want him to look like you, act like you, and 
talk like you. In fact, you’re the man I want!” 

The ex-major is still a field representative—and 16 
of his 25 veteran applicants are now working with 
metropolitan detective agencies. But the reaction 
he created—personally delivering a sales impact be- 
cause he had educated himself to talk the language 
of the veteran and of the employer—is the new 
*‘something” which the field assistants were meant to 
cc add.”’’ 











A FIELD ASSISTANT AND HIS JOB 


By FARREN E. JAMES 


Fort Worth, Tex. 


HE public employment services have continu- 

ously increased their services to applicants and 

new positions have been added to care for the 
increased responsibilities. ‘Today, the employment 
responsibility has become a challenge of first magni- 
tude because of the approximately 20,000,000 veterans 
of World Wars I and II. Veterans must have jobs. 
The field assistant is primarily an employment sales- 
man—an employment ambassador-at-large within his 
assigned territory to help the veteran adjust himself in 
the labor force. 

The field assistant’s official station is usually the 
largest Employment Service office within the area, but 
his services are extended to all veterans wherever they 
may reside. Naturally, a greater percentage of his 
time will be utilized within the environs of the larger 
cities, but regular and frequent contacts will be made 
in all towns of the area. The work in each community 
will be started by the field assistant in cooperation 
with the manager of the local ES office; then the work 
will be turned over to the local employment office 
serving the territory. Frequent check-ups and assists 
in any way possible will be made by the field assistant. 


Question After Question 


Many problems present themselves to the field 
assistant upon his first contact with a local com- 
munity. What is the general employment situation? 
How many veterans are totally unemployed? What 
are the occupational classifications of those unem- 
ployed? What steps have been taken by the local 
ES to remedy this unemployment situation? What 
are the training opportunities? Are there any large 
industries within the city? What relationships exist 
between the larger employers and the local ES? 
What is being done for the handicapped veteran? 
Do any of the local veterans organizations have an 
employment committee, and does it function actively 
in the life of the community? 

This information is accessible from the records and 
files of the local employment office. Thus, the first 
step for the¥field assistant is to contact the local em- 
ployment office. Here he can get an accurate picture 
of the employment situation in the community. Any 
written reports on the firms and employers should be 
carefully studied. Information for employers as to 
available labor supplies should be accurate. With a 
good stock of general information as well as specific 
data, the field assistant is well armed to tackle his job. 

The new field assistant will also need friendly and 
cooperative working relationships with all organiza- 
tions or individuals whose major responsibility is to 
assist veterans. No time should be lost in establishing 
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a working relationship with the local representatives 
of the Veterans Administration, veterans organiza- 
tions, civic clubs, county service officers, and the like. 
These contacts will result in a valuable supply of 
information on the veteran and his relation to the 
community, on training programs and _ specific 
problems of veterans, including the handicapped. 
Veterans organizations are effective publicity outlets. 
The field assistant will find it profitable to attend 
some of the regular meetings of these organizations. 

In smaller communities, the local civic clubs are 
usually the most active of all community organiza- 
tions, and an effective appeal in behalf of veterans’ 
problems can be made through them. They welcome 
attendance at their regular luncheons on the part of 
those who have a contribution to make to the better- 
ment of community affairs. Certainly the field 
assistant has need of their cooperation. The alert 
field assistant will never pass up any opportunity to 
awaken interest in the veteran and his problems. 

Ready to begin his employer-contact program, the 
field assistant will want to concentrate first on large 
employers. He will analyze employment conditions 
of the firm; i. e., the number of veterans, plans for 
future expansion, jobs for handicapped veterans, train- 
ing opportunities, and, if possible, the wage scales. 
Practically all firms have some sort of an expansion 
program in the planning stage, if not already launched. 
This expansion eventually will mean jobs for many 
veterans. It is therefore important to establish 
friendly working relationships as promptly as pos- 
sible. The follow-up of expansion programs will be 
one of the major responsibilities of the local employ- 
ment office after the field assistant has gone. 


Going After New Firms 


Following contacts with the larger firms, the next 
step appears to be contacts with new firms. These 
new firms will be found to be of two general types: (1) 
those firms only recently established and operating 
with a minimum staff; (2) those which expect to be 
operating soon. Recent contacts in towns of 5,000 
or less population reveal the fact that whole blocks of 
new buildings are being erected. This fact will give 
the field assistant two angles on which to sell the 
employment of veterans; a job on the present con- 
struction project or a job with the firm when business 
gets under way. Potential employment with these 
new firms is great in its scope. Intensive contacts 
should be maintained in order to secure all possible 
orders from this type of employer. 

Another general type of employer who should be 
contacted by the field assistant is the firm that con- 
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sistently has a large turn-over of its employees or is 
one that employs large numbers of people seasonally. 
This type of contact is especially valuable in a com- 
munity of varied occupations where one business has 
a seasonal rush in the spring, another a summer rush, 
or a third firm has a fall or winter increase. In the 
smaller communities, the interchanging of employees 
among these firms will have a tendency to stabilize 
the labor market and give fairly regular employment 
to many veterans who might otherwise be temporarily 
unemployed. . 


Training for the Farm 


Still another phase of employment which should 
be explored by the field assistant, especially in the 
smaller agricultural areas, is the opportunity for 
training available under the Agricultural Vocational 
Training Program now in operation for veterans in 
many counties of the State. This type of training is 
especially valuable to the home-town veteran. who 
lives on a farm or dairy and wants to remain in that 
community. With this type of assistance, the veteran 
may be able to solve his own employment problem. 


Some problems which are peculiar to an area may 
also be national in scope. For example, there is 
always the problem of the shortage of skilled crafts- 
men. Its solution may be varied. If no suitable 
training opportunities are available, conferences may 
be held with the Veterans Administration and in- 
terested employers to determine if a training pro- 
gram can be set up. Also, the local representatives 
of unions may be able to assist through apprentice- 
ship programs. If no on-the-job training is available 
or possible, an approach may be made for the estab- 
lishment of a technical course in the local schools or 
colleges. If there is no possibility of either on-the-job 
training or schooling, the field assistant should be 
able to advise the local ES as to where the interested 
veterans might be able to secure a chosen type of 
training. This will call for a knowledge of ES clear- 
ance procedures on the part of both the local office 
manager and the field assistant so that interested 
veterans might be counseled on job opportunities in 
other areas. 

Another problem encountered by the field assistant 
is the employment of the handicapped veteran. Em- 
ployers should be advised of the facilities available 
through the local employment office for services to 
handicapped veterans: physical capacities appraisals, 
job studies, selctive placement procedures, tests, etc. 
The field assistant should act as a liaison man between 
the Veterans Administration, veterans organizations, 
employers, and the local ES in developing a working 
relationship which will give the handicapped veteran 
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the maximum of service for his problem. Employers 
must be convinced of the worth of the handicapped 
veteran as an employee; veterans must be impressed 
with their responsibilities to the employer; and com- 
munity organizations whose major function is to as- 
sist the handicapped veteran must be willing to co- 
operate. This calls for a super-selling job on the part 
of the field assistant so that maximum service will be 
rendered the employer, the veteran, and the com- 
munity. 

Staff members of the local ES should have con- 
fidence in the field assistant. No definite commit- 
ments to fill orders should be made when the field as- 
sistant knows there is an existing shortage of a partic- 
ular type of worker; the employer should be advised 
of labor market conditions and assistance promised in 
trying to locate the type of person needed. Clearance 
should be explained and instituted by the local office, 
if the employer consents. Nothing tends to alienate 
the local staff members as much as an order taken and 
action promised the employer when shortages have 
existed in an occupation for a considerable length of 
time. The field assistant must know the existing labor 
supply in the area. When unusual conditions exist, 
the field assistant will find it valuable to take the staff 
member responsible for filling the order with him to 
the firm where a first-hand picture may be obtained. 
This action develops confidence in the field assistant. 
Friendly relations must be maintained with the staff 
members in checking on the follow-up of orders 
received. Credit should be given where credit is due. 
Everyone likes to know that he has done a good job. 


Courtesy Always 


By no means should an individual staff member ever 
be reprimanded by the field assistant. All problems 
should be discussed with the local manager only. It 
goes without saying that the field assistant should at 
all times be gentlemanly in his conduct and enthusi- 
astic in his work and the work of the local office. He 
should strive to develop high working morale, and, 
above all, he should know his business so well that he 
commands the respect of all who come into contact 
with him, whether it be local office staffs, employers, 
or members of community organizations. 

There is a big job to be done for the veterans of our 
country. Job openings must be developed; orders 
must be filled; local organizations must function in 
such a manner as to fulfill their maximum responsi- 
bilities. No one person or organization can do the 
job by himself. It will be through a cooperative and 
intensive effort of all that the ultimate goal—the full 
employment of all veterans—will be achieved. The 
field assistants pledge their tireless efforts to see that 
this goal is reached. 











THE FIELD ASSISTANT GOES TO WORK 


By ALFRED E. DAVIS 


San Antonio, Tex. 


OON after the field assistant was appointed, it was 

agreed that he should become familiar with his 

area as quickly as possible, meet the local office 
staff, and contact the leaders of veterans organizations 
and of other organizations serving veterans for the 
purpose of ascertaining the problems in veteran 
placement and disseminating information about the 
Veterans Employment Service. Employer contacts 
were to be made when necessary and desirable. An 
itinerary was outlined and an assistant VER was 
assigned to introduce the field assistant to local office 
staffs. The contacts and the exchange of information 
made during this field visit should be valuable in 
getting the job done—carrying out the requirements 
of the law expanding the Veterans Employment 
Service, ‘“To maintain regular contact with employers 
and veterans’ organizations with a view of keeping 
employers advised of veterans available for employ- 
ment and veterans advised of opportunities for 
employment.” 


A Day of Work 


The planning of a daily or weekly schedule for the 
field assistant requires careful preparation to insure 
the best results without conflict with local office plans 
or programs. An average day’s activity might work 
out as follows: 

8 a. m.—9 a. m.: Obtain from the employer relations 
representative a list of firms that have not been con- 
tacted recently and secure all information available 
about each from the ERR, from employer order 
folders, and from the interviewers serving each 
industry. Record all pertinent data: firm name, 
address, telephone number, person to see, number of 
employees, number of veterans, orders on hand, and 
problems and characteristics of the employer. Set 
up a schedule of firms to be visited, using a map to 
establish locations, and group together firms located 
in the same section of town in order to save time and 
travel. 

9 a. m.—12 noon: This time should be spent contacting 
employers; explaining the Veterans Employment Serv- 
ice; obtaining orders; visiting plants, keeping in mind 
possible use of handicapped with suggestions to the 
employer; and recommending job analyses of difficult- 
to-fill jobs by the ES technician and the setting up of 
job specifications for the use of the Texas State Em- 
ployment Service interviewer. Give the employer a 
copy of the 6-point booklet, which is a visual aid and 
a silent salesman. It works after the field assistant has 
gone. Show the employer labor market reports for 


the area and State, and advise him that the firm 
will be placed on a monthly mailing list, if he desires, 
without charge. 

1 p. m—4 p. m.: The field assistant should continue 
calling on employers with an occasional call on or- 
ganizations concerned with veterans’ problems, giv- 
ing and receiving information about the respective 
programs as well as soliciting cooperation for the 
Veterans Employment Service in developing jobs for 
veterans. 

4 p. m—5 p. m.: Record the results of the day’s ac- 
tivities on forms provided and collect materials for 
any talks to be given in the evening. 

When contacts are to be made in any part of the 
area away from the official station, the local office 
manager must be notified in advance. Also, the 
itinerant schedule should be checked so conflicts can 
be avoided. A copy of this itinerary must be furnished 
the district supervisor concerned, as well as the local 
VER. 

To sum up: the field assistant is a salesman whose 
primary duty is to “sell” the veteran as a worker to 
employers and the community and to acquaint every- 
one with the responsibility of the Veterans Employ- 


ment Service. 
c 


Speaking With Authority 


The field assistant is and must be an envoy of good 
will for the Employment Service. He must keep in 
touch with employers and various veteran and civic 
organizations, and make both group and individual con- 
tacts. But doing a good sales promotion job requires 
familiarity with all the tools and techniques used by 
and available in the local offices. It is surprising how 
much authority will be given the spoken word and, 
when the field assistant has an actual knowledge of the 
uses of the materials available in the local offices, he 
can speak with authority. 

The field assistant should try to engender enthusi- 
asm. His own thorough knowledge of ES functions 
and of what has been done and is being done to assist 
veterans in reaching their objectives will help create 
this enthusiasm. Likewise, his conception of the 
veterans’ and employers’ problems will enable him 
to overcome objections and misconceptions as to the 
goals aimed for in the placement and adjustment of 
veterans. One thing he surely must guard against is 
any preconceived idea regarding the ability of the 
handicapped to perform certain tasks. 
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“TO SELL... AND KEEP IT SOLD” 


By PARKER S. KENNEDY 
Bangor, Me. 


HEN the new veterans employment field as- 

sistant assigned to this area first reported to the 

office, he was introduced to all members of the 
staff, both in the employment office and the unem- 
ployment compensation office. He was then given a 
few days to familiarize himself with the work of the 
different staff members—what part each interviewer 
played and what part each clerk played in securing 
jobs for applicants and in meeting the final objective 
of placing a qualified veteran in the job. 

Next, the field assistant made a survey of the active 
file to find out in what classifications workers were 
available. As this office covers a wide territory (8,000 
square miles) it was necessary to designate localities in 
which the workers in the active file would be available. 
Housing is scarce here, and often, even though appli- 
cants are willing to move, there are no living accom- 
modations in the communities where the jobs are. 


Preparing for the Visit 


After a survey of the active orders against the list of 
principal employers in the area, a program of field 
visiting was laid out for the purpose of contacting those 
employers not having orders in the office. Each inter- 
viewer checked off the employers to be called on and 
it was arranged for him to accompany the field 
assistant on visits to this group. 

After these first visits, the field assistant contacted 
employers on his own initiative, thus increasing the 
total number of field visits made by the office. As it 
has been shown in the past that the number of orders 
received is in direct proportion to the number of 
field visits made, it is expected that the field assistant 
will increase the number of orders obtained. 

Once each week the field assistant checks the new 
orders received to see that action has been taken by 
the interviewer. In those cases where there are 
qualified applicants in the file who have not been 
contacted relative to the openings, the manager’s 
attention is called to the matter. As it is necessary 
for the field assistant to spend a good deal of his time 
in the field, one of the veterans representatives in the 
office is designated to handle all calls, check corre- 
spondence, and continue the work of checking action 
taken on orders while the field assistant is away. 

In the final analysis, the field assistant is a salesman 
selling the use of the Employment Service to em- 
ployers and keeping them sold on its value. We still 
have employers who prefer to hire their own workers 
in the open field rather than place their orders through 
us. One of the jobs of the field assistant is to contact 
these employers periodically. As he spends the bulk 
of his time in the field, he meets employers at service 
club luncheons, veterans organizations meetings, and 
on business trips. 
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The field assistant can show the employer how the 
different organizations serving veterans work together. 
In selling the ES he can often use as an additional 
sales point the testing service available to employers. 
He can show that when the choice for a particular 
job is between three or four veterans, a series of tests 
by the Veterans Administration will assist in de- 
termining which man has the greatest chance of 
being successful and contented on that job. 

In his contacts with veterans groups, the field 
assistant frequently finds veterans who are thoroughly 
fed up with the so-called Government red tape. Not 
yet adjusted to civilian life and without jobs, they 
still do not want any more of filling out forms and 
answering questions. The field assistant attempts to 
show these men that better chances for jobs are open 
to them if they will follow the usual line of procedure. 

In many cases, these men should have the benefit 
of the testing and counseling services offered them 
but they do not understand the set-up and it is diffi- 
cult to convince them of its advantages. This applies 
particularly to those handicapped veterans who have 
an incomplete grammar school education. When there 
is a local example of a handicapped veteran who has 
gone through the usual channels of testing, training, 
and placement and who is now successful in his work, 
he can become one of the best salesmen of the set-up 
to others. 


Gathering Information 


Another function of the field assistant is the constant 
gathering of information concerning employment con- 
ditions throughout the territory served by the local 
office. In addition to bringing in orders, he reports 
cases where total employment is expected to be in- 
creased or decreased. He reports changes in pay 
rates, personnel policies, or availability of living 
quarters. He is constantly on the lookout for new 
sources of employment. One of his duties is to 


_attempt to show to businessmen opportunities for 


new processes, new industries, or expansion of those 
already established. If there is an employer who is 
having difficulty in obtaining workers, it is often 
possible for the field assistant to find out from the 
employment office or from other sources what it is 
that the workers do not like about employment 
conditions at that plant. He can pass this informa- 
tion on to the employer and can sometimes arrange 
to have the condition corrected. 

As the field assistant is constantly in contact with 
representatives of various Government agencies which 
serve the veteran in a particular field, he often 
learns of cases where half-hearted cooperation can 
be blamed for difficulties. Thus in his “neutral” 
position he is often able to clarify the trouble and 
bring about closer working harmony. 








“More jobs for more veterans” is the field assist- 
ant’s theme. He knows that the best way to place 
every qualified veteran in the job most suitable for 
him in the shortest possible time is to enlist the aid 
of every organization in the community, to keep the 
State employment office informed of every new job, 
and to constantly stress the necessity to every veterans 
organization that every unemployed veteran register 
with the State employment office and keep his appli- 
cation active by contacting that office once each 
month until he secures work. 

While the above applies particularly to towns with 
a population under 10,000, it will, when supple- 
mented by a well organized field visiting program, 
also hold true in larger towns. 


Assignment to an Office 


The assignment of a field assistant to an office 
means, of course, that he will need a desk and some 
clerical help. He must work closely with the inter- 
viewers in the office, who will try to fill the orders he 
brings in. These orders must be explicit, clear, and 
complete. As the field assistant checks the length of 





time it takes to fill each order he secures, as well as 
the quality of referral in relation to workers available, 
courtesy and tact on the part of everyone is necessary 
if friction is to be avoided. Here in the Bangor area, 
the field assistant shares a private office with the area 
supervisor, both of whom spend much time in the 
field, thereby minimizing the time when both men are 
in the office at the same time. 

It is typical of this locality that one has to sell him- 
self before he can sell his product. When the field 
assistant secures an order from an employer and gives 
it to the local office to fill, it is up to the manager to 
see that the order is given prompt attention. Unless 
the office really exerts itself to render efficient service, 
both the field assistant and the employer will feel let 
down. The employer will lose confidence in the field 
assistant and in the employment office and it will be 
doubly hard to secure another order from him. 

We consider the field assistant a valuable adjunct to 
the local office. Carefully selected for his job and 
qualified for it, he can produce more business for the 
employment office. The amount of business will be 
in proportion to our ability to work together har- 
moniously. 


- 


AT THE CROSSROADS STOP 


By JOHN J. MILLER 


Ottumwa, Iowa 


WO months as a field assistant in the Veterans 

Employment Service has impressed me with the 

opportunity to render service to employers, and 
veterans living in out-of-the-way places—itinerant 
points and in the rural towns. 

Now, more than ever, I realize the necessity of 
“getting out of town and into the country.” Itinerant 
points and small country towns are fertile fields where, 
for the most part, the employers have not been ‘“‘edu- 
cated”’ as to the services we are pledged to give all in 
like measure. When I use the word “educated,” 
I refer to the fact that in each of our cities of any 
size we have made it a point to meet with employer- 
groups, chambers of commerce, and other civic groups 
to explain our services and the on-the-job training 
program. But in the rural districts we have taken no 
steps to explain our services; most employers know 
only the little they read in their papers about us. 


Golden Opportunities 


Oftentimes the interviewers at the itinerant points 
have been too busy taking claims to answer employers’ 
questions. Therefore, many a golden opportunity for 
service has been lost, with the result that the employer 
has felt slighted and a veteran has lost an opportunity 
for a job. 
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To stress my point, here is an occurrence which 
took place in a town of 800 inhabitants, located in a 
thriving farming community 16 miles from my official 
station. I visited an implement store to get acquainted 
with the new owner; he is a man of many years’ 
experience as an implement dealer and garage opera- 
tor in small towns. 


When I had explained the services I had to offer, 
he was delighted. ‘Miller, you are the man with a 
service which can help me,” he said. ‘‘You will notice 
that I have a business here with three separate and 
distinct units. I have a filling station, an implement 
store, and a garage. The filling station is operating 
and I am looking after the implement business, but 
the garage is idle because I cannot get mechanics. 
It is fully equipped and the bins are well stocked 
with parts.” 

When he said “‘mechanics” I felt discouraged be- 
cause there was a scarcity ‘of mechanics in the locality. 
I was not going to be able to serve him after all, I 
thought. However, he explained that he was aware 
of the scarcity of good mechanics and had taken this 
scarcity into consideration. He had three proposi- 
tions: he would hire two mechanics at the city wage- 
rate; he would turn the garage over to a mechanic on 
a percentage basis; or he would lease it and sell the 
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parts at cost. He was anxious to give service to the 
owners of cars for which he had the franchise, but at 
the same time wanted to devote all of his own time to 
the implement business. 

The order filed that afternoon with the Employ- 
ment Service was filled the next day with two me- 
chanics. Shortly thereafter he gave me an order for 


an implement mechanic and asked that the ES find a 
disabled veteran in his community to whom he could 
lease the filling station. Both the mechanics and the 
employer are singing our praises. 

This is the type of experience which convinces me 
that we must intensify our efforts to help rural folk 
even while burdened with services to our city friends. 


SERVING THE COUNTRYSIDE 


By HOWARD F. DAWSON 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


HILE I was waiting in the Marshalltown office 

to go to the new field assistants’ training session 

at Sioux City, I tried to imagine how a field 
assistant would go about his duties after he had 
finished the course. 

Since receiving the training at Sioux City I have 
visited two of the larger cities in my area, meeting 
managers and office personnel who have worked and 
cooperated with me in every way. The veterans 
employment representatives have taken me to meet 
the commanders and service officers of the American 
Legion, Veterans of Foreign Wars, and Disabled 
American Veterans. I have met the mayors of the 
towns and talked to newspaper officials in the larger 
towns and in many small itinerant points. 


First Stop 


Upon reaching the first itinerant point out of my 
home office, I looked around and all that I saw was 
a number of small stores huddled about the square, 
and in the distance a small canning factory, but 
lately reopened, and a poultry house bordering on 
its slack season and about to lay off employees. 

I first visited the stores. Then a garage. When I 
entered the garage, and introduced myself this em- 
ployer answered: “I don’t want to have anything to 
do with veterans!” I asked him what he had against 
veterans. “I am one,” I said, “‘and don’t feel that 
I am hurting anyone in particular.” He then said, 
‘Don’t get me wrong; veterans are all right, but those 
darn training programs would drive an ordinary man 
crazy, and I refuse to have anything to do with them.” 
I assured him that I was not promoting training, but 
only good job opportunities for a group of men who 
deserved them. 

I left the garage with three orders; one for a trainee, 
and the others for two trained mechanics. To get the 
first order, I had to take the second, although the 
chance of getting trained mechanics was slim. We 
had none registered in the files. 
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With these orders tucked in my pocket, I felt I had 
gotten a fair start in my operations as a field assistant. 
I continued down the street and stopped at a building 
where dirty windows were covered over with boards. 
Behind the door I could hear activity and the whir 
of motors. 

Opening the door, I looked upon a small wood- 
working shop. The walls were lined with power saws, 
planers, edgers, and such mechanical gadgets. 
Asking for the boss, I was greeted by a small, jolly- 
looking man. I soon learned he had a genuine 
interest in veterans. He gave me an order for six of 
them. After taking his orders in detail, I inquired if 
some of these jobs could not be filled with disabled 
veterans. He told me he believed they could. 

At the office we chose 20 applicants from the files 
and sent them letters with referral cards enclosed. 
Many of the boys had taken jobs, but some were 
still to be placed. 

One of the most important placements was an 
amputee who had had no work since his discharge. 
Sitting at one of these machines, the work suited him 
and his response to the opportunity was heartening. 
. Next day I visited another town—about a thousand 
population. It also had a group of small stores and 
little else in sight but a hybrid-seed concern, whose 
operations in all departments but the shipping end 
of the business were at a standstill. There were no 
jobs there; instead they were letting their help go. 

Among the applicants in our file were several women 
veterans. I next tried to develop jobs for them. I 
stopped at all the shops on Main Street, but with no 
results. Business was sluggish; they had no openings. 


A Blank Day? 


It looked as if this was going to be a blank day. I 
decided on one more try before closing time. This 
time it was the bank, and while the cashier with 
whom I talked listened politely, he told me they did 
not need a stenographer. Returning to the office a 
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bit disconsolate that I had not received an order, I 
reexamined this girl’s application card. I decided 
to take the card and go back to the bank and on 
the strength of her qualifications, convince them that 
they really did need her. The bank was closed when 
I arrived but a farmer client knew how to get in 
after hours. The cashier glanced over the applica- 
tion card. This time he asked me to sit down while 





he sent for the president of the bank. We had a 
little round-table conference. The bank officials 
reflected on the trouble they had been having finding 
a stenographer who was qualified. This girl looked 
promising and they decided to have her in for an 
interview. The day was saved. The applicant was 
hired, I had an order, and everyone concerned is 


happy. 


FOR VETERANS’ SAKE 


By ELMER A. GERVAIS 
Detroit, Mich. 


ET us accompany one of the field assistants 

through the various phases of his duties and dis- 

cover some of the problems he encounters and 
his methods of solving them. This particular man 
has in his assigned territory five local offices. We 
find that his territory is large and in order to perform 
a successful job, his first step is to plan a schedule. 
His beginning point in the process of schedule is the 
respective local offices. Here he finds the chief 
source of necessary materials which the field assistant 
works with; namely, labor market information and 
veteran labor supply. Here, also, he finds the various 
problems unique to a particular locality with regard 
to the employment of veterans. 

Having made the initial contact with the local 
office, he is now in a position to make definite plans 
according to the pertinent situation of that locality. 
He finds that the most fruitful method is to plan his 
schedule with the Employer Service Division of the 
local office, and the duration of his stay in that locality 
depends on what is happening at that time. 


Assuring a Fair Break 


For example, this field assistant learned at one local 
office that a large steel plant in that area was not 
giving a fair break to veterans. An appointment was 
made with the personnel director of the organization, 
a series of conferences resulted, and by going down 
through the ranks of officials it was learned that the 
employment manager in the factory, due to a few 
instances of instability on the part of veterans, had 
concluded that the latter do not make good employees 
for his plant. Current national figures were in- 
troduced to show that the veterans who are of the 
“unstable” type are but a fraction of the number of 
veterans who have proved that their years of service 
and training have added to their value as employees. 
The factory employment manager, faced with facts of 
Nation-wide scope, revised his attitude partially; that 
is, he agreed to a preferential hiring of veterans, with 
a reserved, “‘We will see how it works out.” 

In the same plant, by reason of contact with the 
personnel director, the field assistant was able to open 
up a new source of employment for the so-called 
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white-collar worker. Hitherto this plant had not 
used the Employment Service for office workers, and 
as a result many opportunities for veterans were 
being lost. 

The field assistant considered it essential now to take 
the necessary steps to give a permanence to the trial 
period. ‘This entailed three main steps. First, he 
related to the local veterans employment representa- 
tive and employer service supervisor what had 
transpired as a result of his conferences with the above- 
mentioned employer and that future successful place- 
ment and good will hinged upon careful selection and 
referral of veterans to the employer. 

The second step was the prevention of veterans 
being labeled unstable because of the attitude of a 
few. For this phase of his plan, the field assistant 
directed his attention to the various veterans organ- 
izations of the community. Being a member of these 
groups himself, he was well received. By speaking at 
their meetings and acquainting them with the problem 
encountered, the veterans organizations, by means of 
widespread membership, believed that they could 
bring home the thought that the welfare of the veter- 
ans as a whole could only be realized by each and 
every member of that body cooperating. The field 
assistant thought that community public relations 
could in a large measure bring about a better under- 
standing of the veteran in the third step of this par- 
ticular problem. Through the local veterans employ- 
ment representative, arrangements were made to 
speak at a meeting of the local Rotary Club. 


Local Office Takes Over 


Third, the field assistant entrusted the local office 
staff with providing this employer with qualified 
workers. Arrangements were made with the local 
office employer service that the field assistant would 
make regular return contacts to this employer for the 
purpose of sustaining relations with him. By making 
arrangements with the local office, the field assistant 
found that his work was much more successful and 
received full cooperation from the personnel of the 
local office. 

The field assistant then moved on to the next 
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community on his schedule. Here he found a labor 
shortage existing and that full-scale recruitment on a 
State-wide basis was in operation. Housing shortage 
was the main difficulty in bringing workers into the 
area. Records of the local office revealed that in 
its five itinerant points a difficulty was being encount- 
ered in finding employment for a number of disabled 
veterans. Many factors entered into prohibiting the 
transporting of these men into the labor-shortage 
area. 

After a survey of small industries in the vicinity of 
the itinerant points, the field assistant determined 
that the number of disabled veterans involved should 
be able to be absorbed if a program were developed 
which would bring to the attention of these employers 
the source of qualified workers right in his own 
community. 

To contact each of these employers was a physical 
impossibility. But then he learned that all the em- 
ployers belonged to a local manufacturing group. 
Arrangements were made to be present at one of 
their meetings. He found that the president of the 
employer group was a man deeply interested in 
veterans affairs, and, with the aid of the latter, interest 
in the disabled veteran of the community was pro- 
moted. Some degree of success has been accomplished 
and it is hoped that by means of the fine job being 
done by the disabled veterans who have already been 
placed that soon the problem will be solved. 

One of the principal problems encountered by the 
field assistant, especially in the Metropolitan area, is 
that of the veteran falling into the professional, 
clerical, and sales categories. Many veterans returning 
to civilian life are having a tough time getting jobs in 
these fields. In the professional field, we find a 
number of veterans went into service directly from 
school and after years of service found it impossible to 
start in a position which pays a beginner’s wage. This 
is particularly true in the field of engineering. Also 
presenting a challenge to the field assistant at the 
present time are the clerical and sales fields. Here we 
find thousands of veterans registered, but the number 
of job opportunities far inadequate. Many veterans 
returning from service have been engaged in the 
clerical field in the service and now wish to continue 
in this type of work. Many of these men, before going 
into service, worked in various phases of industrial 
employment, and feel that the clerical field offers far 
greater stability. 

A great many more veterans falling into this cate- 
gory are of the group who completed school just prior 
to service, and their sole experience is of a military 
nature in the clerical field. A productive source of job 
development for these men lies in the smaller 
manufacturer. 

Job development for veterans in the sales field 
is another great challenge to the field assistant. Here 
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again we find thousands of qualified veterans, unable 
to find an opportunity to follow their chosen field. 
Existing conditions have reduced the sales field to 
a minimum. True, there are innumerable sales jobs 
paying commissions only; commissions are payable on 
delivery of merchandise. Present conditions make 
delivery date highly uncertain. The veteran with 
years of military service has not the necessary capital 
to sustain himself such a length of time. It seems the 
solution to this problem lies in a sustained campaign 
of promoting training programs both under Public 
Law 346 and Public Law 16. Granted that organi- 
zations at present are not in great need of a sales 
force, but when conditions are normal and competi- 
tion is again the keynote of business, the organization 
that has a sales force trained and ready is going to be 
the leader. With this view in mind, the program of 
training is of paramount importance. 

Surveys have shown that many of the manufactur- 
ing plants which were the result of wartime produc- 
tion and at present are apparently inactive will be 
the big businesses of tomorrow. They, because of 
shortages of material, have not been able to manu- 
facture the products which were the result of war- 
time research and which will be converted to domestic 
use. Herein lies a vast potential source of employ- 
ment for veterans not only in the sales field, but in 
all categories of employment. 








For The Negro Veteran 


ONE of our most serious problems has been the increase in 
the percentage of unemployed, unskilled Negro and other 
minority group veterans. Restrictions regarding their 
employment persist. To remedy this situation, the local 
office manager contacted various minority group organiza- 
tions, requesting assistance and advice. The outcome was 
the forming of a Minority Group Advisory Committee. It 
consisted of representatives from the Urban League, Inter- 
national Institute, American Friends Service Committee, 
National Association for Advancement of Colored People, 
Council for Civic Unity, and the Booker T. Washington 
Community Service Center. These organizations are help- 
ing the ES to contact employers to break down the barriers 
which prevent the hiring of Negroes and other minority 
groups. The committee promises to be very helpful to the 
ES in expanding its employer contacts and in calling the 
attention of employers to the large number of unemployed 
minority group veterans. 

The members of the Veterans Employment Service staff 
have also been rendering valuable assistance, advising on 
and participating in the various activities undertaken to 
extend our employer contacts—Marc Johnson, San 
Francisco, Calif. 
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NOT IN ONE WEEK 


By E. H. JEBO 


Veterans Employment Service, Washington, D. C. 


N ONE year National Employ the Physically 

Handicapped Week has received national recog- 

nition. This was one of the most effective public 
information campaigns ever launched by the Employ- 
ment Service on this subject. As a result, not only 
were the employment opportunities of the handicapped 
increased, but the prestige of the ES as a whole was 
considerably enhanced. Other Government agencies; 
e. g., Retraining and Reemployment Administration, 
the Vocational Rehabilitation Agency, the Veterans 
Administration, and many private organizations con- 
tributed to the promotion of this Week and share in 
its success. 


Handicapped Go to Work 


With the momentum gained by NEPH Week the ES 
was able to place 29,400 handicapped workers, 19,200 
of them being disabled veterans. This is the largest 
number of disabled veterans ever placed in one 
month, topping any previous month by 5,000 place- 
ments. For the first time disabled veterans came close 
to getting their fair proportion of jobs. The 19,200 
placements is equivalent to 83 percent of the new 
disabled veteran applications for the month of October 
and 11 percent of the disabled veteran active file. 
These figures alone reveal some of the results of this 
program. They are even more significant when we 
consider the effort that goes into the placement of a 
single disabled veteran. 

During this same period the 202,000 able-bodied 
veterans placed is equivalent to 94 percent of the new 
veteran applications and 14 percent of their active 
file. An equal opportunity for employment for dis- 
abled veterans means every week must be NEPH 
Week. 

The enthusiasm, interest, and effort built up over a 
period of many weeks reached its climax during the 
week of October 6. All ES personnel understand the 
danger ofa let-down after the climax has been reached. 
They remember that in 1945 NEPH Week stopped a 
declining disabled veteran placement record and in- 
creased placements by more than 2,000 over the 
previous month. But—placements failed to hold this 
gain and slipped back. The placement record did 
not recover from its slump until April of 1946 when 
once again it started its slow upward climb. Today, 
with an active file of nearly 175,000 disabled veterans, 
can we allow this slump again in 1946-47? 

The answer obviously is no. While it is apparent 
that we cannot promote handicapped and disabled 
veteran employment on the same scale throughout 
the year that we did during NEPH Week, we cannot 
at the same time postpone this problem until next 
October when once again we will burst forth singing 
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the praises of the disabled veteran, and imploring the 
public and employers to accept him as a useful mem- 
ber of our labor force. The course which our pro- 
gram for the placement of disabled veterans must 
take in the coming months lies between these two 
extremes. 

How can we put to use the publicity, the interest, 
and the enthusiasm stimulated by the program this 
year? In what ways and to what extent can the 
activities promoted so vigorously during NEPH Week 
be continued throughout the year? 

Some of the best promotional work this year was in 
the field of newspaper stories and advertisements. 
Thousands of full-page, half-page, and quarter-page 
ads promoting the employment of disabled veterans 
were donated by business, stores, banks, etc. Contin- 
uing effort should be made to have ads and drop-ins 
appear frequently in local papers. The same holds 
true for newspaper stories. Disabled veterans, their 
service stories, their jobs, their hopes and ambitions 
always make good copy. Many of these stories were 
written during NEPH Week with pictures of disabled 
veterans performing satisfactorily on the job. The 
ES should always be alert for these stories and feed 
them to the newspapers at frequent intervals. 

Radio publicity during the Week varied from 
transcriptions over local stations to announcements 
over national hook-ups. It would be difficult to con- 
tinue the Nation-wide announcements. However, 
each local station should be approached for radio time 
to continue promotion on a local scale. The Veterans 
Employment Service is planning a series of radio 
transcriptions which will be released on the average of 
one every 3 months. Every effort will be made to make 
these transcriptions interesting and with wide listener 
appeal in order that radio time may be secured with a 
minimum of difficulty. 


Planning for the Year 


The use of window displays, employer institutes, 
and demonstrations should by no means be limited to 
NEPH Week. A well-rounded program should be 
planned for the whole year. Demonstrations may be 
put on in cooperation with Service and Veterans Ad- 
ministration hospitals. Employer institutes have in 
some States been very successful while in others the 
reaction was anything but favorable. The concensus 
seems to be that the short institute ranging from 3 
hours to 1 day, has attracted the most interest. In 
any event, an educational program must be carried 
on to acquaint employers with the principles of proper 
placement of the disabled. Distribution of pamphlets, 
form letters, and other informational material will 
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contribute to this program. Talks before employer 
associations, civic groups, and veterans organizations, 
will help to carry this message. 

Another problem is to maintain the interest and 
enthusiasm among ourselves—among every one of us 
who works for the ES. One device used by a local 
office is well worth reporting here. 

A local office manager devised the idea of selecting 
several disabled veterans cards from the active file 
and distributing them among his personnel at regular 
weekly staff meetings. Each member then evaluated 
the information on his card and was made responsible 
for placing his applicant as a special assignment for 
that week. This resulted not only in a special effort 
and a personal interest in placing disabled veterans 
but also in showing the interviewers the necessity of 
recording all pertinent information on the application 
cards. 

Experience has proved that disabled veterans, as 
in the case of all handicapped workers, will not have 
equal opportunity for jobs in a normal labor market. 
Only in a tight labor market are they given adequate 
consideration for their abilities. Their only hope for 
anything that resembles an equal opportunity is the 
specialized effort and service provided by the ES. 
If we fail to make that effort or provide that service 
many thousands of disabled veterans will never know 
the meaning of economic self-sufficiency. As their 
periods of unemployment increase they will lose the 


hope and the courage which brought them through 
their years of service, combat, and hospitalization. 
Consequently, we must not look on NEPH Week as 
an end in itself but rather as a transfusion to give new 
impetus and new life to the program. We must look 
upon it as a stimulant to our year-round effort to 
assist disabled veterans in taking their rightful place 
with America’s labor force. 

Every veteran disabled as a result of his service must 
have a chance to earn a living. This cannot be 
accomplished in 1 week, 1 month, or even in a year. 
It must be a long-range program with our effort con- 
tinuing over 52 weeks of every year. Only after 
every disabled veteran who is capable and desirous 
of work has been placed, can we in the ES feel that 
our responsibility to our war disabled has been 
discharged. 








Next Month 


The theme of the March issue will be ‘*‘Em- 
ployer Relations—Key to a Better Employ- 
ment Service.”” By way of introducing this 
important subject, the REVIEW presents the 
article on the next page. 











A Global View of Employment Services—I 


‘ 


‘, . . the national employment services have become 
more mature and better adapted to the varying needs 
of the employment market, nationally and locally. 
Each local office is becoming better equipped . . . 
to serve as the ‘corner grocery store’ of a post-war em- 
ployment market built up to assist in the vital and 
urgent task of full employment planning. It is essen- 
tial, however, to plan the adaptation of their organi- 
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sation and activities to the changed conditions which 
have followed the end of the war. The thoroughness 
and success with which this is done will determine 
the limits of the area within which the employment 
service can service employers, workers and the public 
in the post-war economy.”—REporT V (I), Jnter- 
national Labour Conference, Geneva, 1947. 


——— 
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Strengthening employer relations by... 


Gearing to the Market 


By JOHN W. LIMBERT 


U. S. Employment Service, Washington, D. C. 


OMBINED field and headquarters experience 

and thinking are reflected in the revised manual 

instructions on employer relations about to be 
released to each State. It will reach the field at a 
crucial time—a time when the total value of employer 
relations is becoming recognized as the basis for an 
effective community employment center. 

The extent to which any local office receives accept- 
ance and provides meaningful services in its com- 
munity is governed to a major degree by the effec- 
tiveness of its employer relations. ‘To be fully effective, 
the local employer relations program, therefore, must 
be carefully planned, organized, directed, and carried 
out. At the same time it must be flexible, permitting 
specific adaptation to the problems and needs of 
each individual employer toward whom the program 
is directed. 


Define Your Major Market 


First things first: To achieve these purposes, the 
local office must define its major market—that is, 
those relatively few employers who account for the 
majority of nonagricultural employment in the ad- 
ministrative area actively served. It is this group of 
employers, regardless of individual industrial cate- 
gories, who constitute the greatest potential users of 
the Employment Service. 

While national averages show that 15 to 20 percent 
of the employers employ approximately 75 percent of 
the nonagricultural workers, this ratio may vary 
somewhat among communities. Regardless of varia- 
tion in the ratio of employers to workers, however, the 
concentration of regularly scheduled personal visits at 
fixed minimum intervals should be directed toward 
the major market group. Personal visits to employers 
are the most expensive contact medium and should not 
be dissipated into relatively less productive channels. 

Although personal visits to “minor market” em- 
ployers are made as needed, they should be made only 
when a less expensive means of contact will not ade- 
quately serve the purpose. Mail and telephone are the 
chief media of contact for these employers, since the 
potential return is significantly less. 


Fix Responsibility 
Responsibility fixed: Responsibility for continuing 
relationships with each individual employer should be 


assigned to a specific employer relations representa- 
tive. This step will provide the employer relations 
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representative with a growing knowledge of the estab- 
lishment’s problems, methods, job requirements, and 
hiring practices. It will avoid the possibility of 
antagonizing the employer through the necessity of his 
having to deal with various representatives of the local 
office, none of whom has had an opportunity to learn 
all the facts the employer has given over a period of 
time. 

To the extent possible, each employer relations 
representative should be assigned establishments in 
the same or related industries, with similar occupa- 
tional composition. 


Become a Sales Engineer 


The employer relations representative—a sales engineer: 
The employer relations representative must be ade- 
quately informed about all local office services and 
facilities so that he may perform as a sales-engineer. 
Effective promotion of the ES with individual em- 
ployers can be based only upon an analysis of each 
employer’s specific needs, problems and interests, an 
interpretation of the service available in terms of 
those needs, and the development of a continuing 
plan of service (or action) designed to meet those 
particular needs. This continuing and ever-changing 
plan of service provides a constructive purpose for 
each employer contacted. 

In order to make field visits meaningful, the employer 
relations representative must prepare himself with 
all available facts about each establishment prior to 
the contact. When actually making the contact, it 
is essential for the employer relations representative 
to deal with the appropriate official or officials of 
the company. The purpose of the visit will usually 
indicate the proper company official to be seen, pro- 
viding the employer relations representative has 
sufficient knowledge about the establishment and the 
responsibilities of its officials. 

Adequate records of employer relations activities 
must be kept if the information obtained by the 
employer relations representative is to be made an 
integral part of local office planning and operations. 
The records themselves must be adequate and readily 
available to all other personnel in the local office, 
Effective performance, both internally and externally. 
requires complete employer information used to the 
maximum degree. 

Employer relations no substitute for sound operations: 
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Fruitful employer relations cannot result from sterile 
internal activities any more than successful internal 
activities can stem from a static employer relations 
program. No local office program or function can 
live unto itself. Effective employer relations, active 
and meaningful, can be achieved only by the well- 
planned, well-directed, and well-balanced perform- 


How To Improve 


Spotting Our 
Weak Points 


By LEON WERCH 
Chicago, Ill. 


NQUESTIONABLY, one phase of the field 

supervisor’s functions for which a positive pro- 

gram is sorely needed is the day-to-day evalua- 
tion of local office operations. Too often, ‘“‘the 
putting-out-of-fires” is substituted for this function. 

In formulating the program for field supervision in 
Region VI, it was apparent that we had to attempt 
to develop content and training for this day-to-day 
evaluation process. Many methods have been devel- 
oped, tried, and changed from time to time. But 
rather than develop a restatement of these methods, 
the basic concept agreed upon was to concentrate on 
understanding, objectives, and an approach. 

The broad objective was almost automatically de- 
fined with the introduction of the six-point program. 
Specifically, this objective is to insure that each of the 
services individually, and as a unified program, is 
being effectively offered by the local office to its 
community. Day-to-day evaluation should spot the 
weaknesses and the strong points in terms of quality 
and quantity; should identify the causes for the 
weaknesses and the reasons for the strong points; 
and should lead directly to the determination of the 
action to be taken to correct the weaknesses and to 
extend the strength. 


Standards of Service 


One of the immediate problems was that of assigning 
standards of quantity and quality of service. We 
found, however, that we first needed to identify the 
significant elements in each of the services which must 
be reviewed to determine the adequacy of the opera- 
tions. These significant elements, or key items, are the 
points at which “temperature readings” must be made. 
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Local 


ance of all local office functions and responsibilities. 
Only when internal activities are sound and external 
activities dynamic, can the consummation of the com- 
munity-employment-center concept be approached. 
(Editor’s Note: The March issue of the Emp.Loy- 
MENT SERVICE Review will have for its theme ‘“‘Em- 
ployer Relations and the USES.”’) 


Office 


Operations 


The evaluation process is not simply one of reviewing 
and measuring operations to determine whether they 
meet applicable standards. If the readings are off, 
then the next step is to look for the symptoms which 
identify the weaknesses or inadequacies which threw 
the reading off. From these symptoms or clues, super- 
visors can recognize the specific areas of operations 
which seem to be inadequate, and thus, isolate the 
places to look for the direct causes of the inadequacies. 
Further, investigation of direct causes leads to the 
identification of the contributing factors which gave 
rise to the causes of the inadequacies, and permits the 
determination of the specific action to be taken to deal 
with these causes. 


Step by Step 


This, then, is an approach for the supervisor to take. 
It might be expressed in another way, in terms of an 
attitude or philosophy such as that of the scientific 
research worker. However, it is not a strict formula 
demanding a specific beginning and predetermined 
order in which the steps are to be followed. There is, 
nevertheless, logical progression for each of the phases. 
With proper understanding of the approach, the 
supervisor automatically organizes the several steps— 
investigation, findings, and follow-through-to-action— 
in accordance with the order outlined. 


This approach was put into writing in the form of 
a Guwe. This document contains sections devoted 
to the six points, one to the over-all local office 
organization and management and another which 
gives special emphasis to services to minority groups. 
Each section lists the key ttems and for each of these, 
in parallel columns, are listed the applicable standards, 
the sources of information, the areas of application, the 
clues to inadequacies of key items, the causes of inadequa- 
cies—direct causes and contributing factors and suggestions 
of types of action to be taken. 

The information in the column on sources of in- 
formation pertains to reports, records, and other 
written materials and to the techniques used by the 
field supervisor in reviewing the performance of the 
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local office. From these sources he secures the clues 
concerning adequacy of the operations. The areas of 
application refer to the group, person, or activity 
which is to be related to the key item. This permits 
the inadequacies to be localized. 


The responsibility for assembly of the material and 
the preparation of the Gume was assigned to a 
regional committee. Before the GuIDE was put into 
final form, it was repeatedly reviewed by all of the 
regional staff individually and in group sessions; by 
the corresponding technicians in the three State 
offices; and by representatives of Field Service and 
the Standards and Methods Division at the national 
office. 


Source of Reference 


This Gume is purely a source of reference for the 
field supervisors in using the approach we have out- 
lined in their everyday supervision of local offices. 
It implements rather than replaces other materials 
now available. The Gume need be referred to only 
as a reminder of the organization of each of the steps 
in the evaluation process and of the findings most 
likely to be uncovered in typical situations. It is 
neither a check list nor a manual outlining instruc- 
tions for a specific method or procedure. Therefore, 
in introducing this material to personnel in Region 
VI, emphasis was placed on understanding the basic 
concept, the objectives, and the over-all approach. 
No attempt was made to train on the content of 
the GuImDE. 


A meeting was set up to be attended by the field 
supervisors, together with the State directors, chiefs 
of operations, and chiefs of technical services in 
the three States. It was labeled an institute in order 
to distinguish it from the more familiar conferences 
and formal training sessions, and the setting of a 
college campus was deliberately chosen to enhance 
the distinction. We were fortunate in being able to 
obtain the facilities of Lake Forest College, located in 
a suburb north of Chicago. The college provided a 
dormitory large enough to accommodate all of those 
in attendance. Ideal late summer weather, a well- 
stocked cola machine, acorn strewn pathways, almost 
complete isolation, the team-work required for coopera- 
tive living in the dormitory, combined to’ set the 
stage and to create the spirit for the kind of discussion 
we needed. 


Besides the regional office staff, who acted as dis- 
cussion leaders, there were 39 in attendance at the 
institute. These were divided into three seminar 
groups, each with an equal distribution of repre- 
sentatives from areas with small offices, metropolitan 
communities, and State, regional, and National of- 
fices. Although care was taken to balance the in- 
terests and experience of the groups, when they 
assembled for discussion, classification and assign- 
ment were, to the extent possible, wiped out, and each 
of the members was asked to participate with the 
viewpoint of the field supervisor. 
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All of the discussion leaders followed the same 
general outline. They began by reemphasizing the 
objectives of the program as stated by the regional 
director in the opening general session and pointed 
up the role of the activity under discussion—placement 
or labor market information or industry service, 
etc.—in carrying out the local office program. Fol- 
lowing agreement that key points were needed in 
evaluating whether the role of the activity is being 
fulfilled, the group, in discussion, identified the appro- 
priate key points. It was interesting to note how 
closely the conclusions of the discussion groups agreed 
with those the work committee had reached in pre- 
paring the GuIDE. 


At least one of the key points was then developed 
“across the board’’; that is, a standard was fixed, 
the sources of information listed, the areas of appli- 
cation were named, and the possible clues were 
brought out, as well as some of the likely direct 
causes and contributing factors. This approach was 
then tested in an experimental application in the 
““Middletown” Employment Service office, using 
material which had been assembled in a resource 
book, a copy of which was given to each of the institute 
members. : 


“Middletown” ES 


The material in the resource book was gathered 
from several offices in the region and consolidated to 
represent sources of information which might have 
been found were there actually a ““Middletown” ES 
office to be visited. 


Included were an organization chart, statements of 
duties, ES—209A’s, ES—209’s, labor market letters, and 
spot check forms used by the manager and local 
office supervisors; reproductions of the applications 
and orders covered in random samples of the active 
file and the current order file; selected application 
cards and orders illustrating problems in the service 
to minority groups; the permanent employer record, 
the record of contacts and comments, selected orders 
and the employer labor market information schedule 
comprising the case material of a problem in industry 
service involving a company in ‘‘Middletown’’; copies 
of memoranda, correspondence, public relations 
reports, publicity releases, and clippings indicating 
extent of community participation; and excerpts from 
the supervisor’s notebook recording some of his find- 
ings, observations, and interviews with staff in the 
‘“Middletown” office. In addition to testing the 
approach and evaluating one of the key points in 
the activities of the ‘‘Middletown” office, there was 
discussion of the appropriate action which should 
be taken to correct the inadequacies revealed. 


Insufficient time has elapsed since the institute to 
determine whether there has been complete under- 
standing of the approach and to test its practicability. 
That there has been acceptance is indicated by the 
definite plans of one of the States for the presentation 
of the program to its managers during a series of 
regular monthly meetings, and by the inclusion in the 
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plan of operation of another State of the application 
of the approach represented by the Guin in the plan’s 
“Provision for Field Supervision and Evaluation of 
Local Employment Offices.” Reports of ES activities 
in succeeding months may reveal the effectiveness of 
the program. Follow-up plans, however, provide for 


Techniques of Measurement 


What Use 
Are Controls ? 


By RALPH H. GARLAND 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


ERE is a brief description of a recent control 

developed in Los Angeles. The principle of 

management controls applies to large and small 
offices. Although the particular control discussed 
here applies to a large metropolitan office, parts of it 
may be adapted to small offices. 

In an office the size of the Los Angeles metropolitan 
office, with 345 employees on the Employment 
Service staff, the problems of compiling local office 
activities reports are many. Reception contacts, 
new applications, reinterviews, counseling interviews, 
job openings, referrals, and placements run into many 
thousands each month. Yet, we know at all times the 
daily volume of local office activities reported on the 
ES-—209; and at any point during the month, we have 
the cumulative totals to date for each reportable 
activity. The information is available not only for 
the office but for each section within the office, and 
we hope that some additional development will pro- 
vide the information by interviewer. 


Bookkeeping Devices 


In the ES our “books of original entry” are the 
ES-511 which supplies information concerning service 
to the applicant and the ES-514 which informs us 
regarding the order. Our “ledger,” the ES-209, is 
“journalized” through the use of the route slip (in 
Southern California the Form SC-8A), which is in 
use nationally to record the items of service performed 
and to credit the activity to the particular section, 
division, or office concerned. 

An average of 3,500 Forms SC-8A (route slips) 
are processed daily in the statistical section, and each 
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noting specifically whether field supervisors are con- 
sciously using the approach. Since one of the most 
significant features of the program is its adaptibility, 
follow-up plans provide also for translating the results 
of experience with the program into supplements 
and modifications of the GumpE material. 


and Control: Another View 


records several reportable activities. These route 
slips are received daily from the operating sections. 
Across the top of the form are routing blocks in which 
is recorded the number or identifying symbol of the 
section providing service. Subsequent contacts in 
other sections are indicated in order in the additional 
blocks provided. Additional identification is obtained 
from interviewers’ signatures in the blocks across the 
bottom of the form. Space for the applicant’s name 
and identification as to occupation, sex, veteran status, 
etc., is provided. The several activities performed 
are reported by a check mark opposite the entries 
listed in the body of the form. 


Use of Route Slip 


These route slips are picked up from the applicant 
at his last point of contact within the office and trans- 
mitted daily to the Statistical Section where it is a 
simple matter for the clerk to trace the record of 
service from the reception contact, to the taking of a 
new application, a reinterview, a referral, a counseling 
interview, etc., through the actual recording of the 
placement. All activities are reported; and further, 
they are credited to the particular section in which they 
occur. 

It is imperative that a route slip be initiated for 
every individual contacting the office, that each item 
of service be recorded on the route slip, and that 
every slip be forwarded daily to the statistical section. 

A recent change provides for the use of the route slip 
in recording all activities through referral, and place- 
ments are now tallied directly from the employer 
order, the ES-511. Previous procedure allowed for 
the reporting of all activities through referral, after 
which the route slip was returned to the several place- 
ment sections pending verification. It was then sent to 
Statistics for the recording of the placement. This 
method is practical in smaller offices, but it has been 
found that much clerical detail has been eliminated in 
the placement sections by the recording of placements 
from the ES-514. 

As the route slips are received in the Statistical Sec- 
tion, the activities reported are tallied on worksheets 
and transcribed on daily activities reports which are 
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compiled and distributed by sections. Recaps are 
made by division, and a final recap for the entire office 
is prepared daily. The daily activities report is a 
simple form which lists {the items included on the 
ES-209 and provides for a break-down of total activity 
into men, women, and veterans. Space is provided 
opposite each activity for the entry of daily totals and 
for cumulative totals for the month to date. The prep- 
aration of the monthly report, ES—209, is simplified, 
for all that is necessary is to transcribe the cumulative 
entries for the last day of the month to the ES-—209 
form. It is not necessary to cut off at some point prior 
to the end of the month in order to meet deadlines, 
and there is no delay in the issuance of the report 
ES-209. Actually, a current ES-209 is available at 
all times. 

Although this procedure has been in effect in the 
Los Angeles office for only a relatively short time, it 
has already proved its practical value. Since monthly 
records for purposes of the ES—209 must be maintained 
in any case, and since the information is furnished by 
section, little additional work is involved in publishing 
these reports daily by sections. 

Already, much valuable information has been made 
available to management: (1) We know daily the dis- 
tribution of traffic loads within the office and are able 
to assign personnel on that basis; (2) we know which 
activity occurs and where; (3) we know what sections 
are producing results and which are not; (4) we know, 








STATISTICS are important! With full appreciation for 
the many nonreportable services performed, the effective- 
ness of the public employment service cannot readily be 
measured by the number of placements. Budget will be 
appropriated on the basis of reports ES-209 and ES-209-A 
and staff and space assigned according to the volume and 
character of local office activities. In addition, accurate 
Statistics are necessary to an intelligent evaluation of local 
office operations, to review past operations and workload, 
for the planning of future operations, for supervisory 
purposes, and as indications of labor market conditions 
and trends. 











for example, that last month nearly 50 percent of the 
placements accomplished were made in the four serv- 
ice placement sections and that the Veterans Service 
Department did an outstanding job of employment 
counseling; (5) we know our referral-placement ratio 
by section; (6) we know what percentage of our load 
occurs early in the week; (7) we know the number of 
extensions made, or the handicaps or nonwhites 
served. 

This approach to statistical reporting is being 
extended, with minor changes, to other offices in 
southern California. We believe that it will result in 
more efficient internal local office operations. 








A Global View of Employment Services—II 


*“IN THE past, the object of the employment service 
was more limited, primarily because national social 
and economic plans for full employment were either 
nonexistent or limited in scope. 


“In almost every country, the national employment 
service grew up in close association with unemploy- 
ment insurance and measures for the relief of unem- 
ployment. The rise of unemployment in industrialised 
countries produced unemployment insurance and 
employment offices as methods of providing organised 
help for unemployed workers; in practice, the two 
systems developed side by side for many years. This 
was logical, and indeed inevitable, but it tended to 
limit the definition of the object of the employment 
service and the contribution it could make in the 
national economy. 


“The war engendered a far broader conception of 
the role of the employment service by showing its po- 
tentialities within an economy where there were more 
jobs than men and where the primary task was to 


bring available workers and available jobs together 
expeditiously. The employment service was com- 
pelled to take the initiative in finding suitable jobs for 
workers and suitable workers for employers. It was, 
often for the first time, in a position to concentrate on 
activities directly concerned with the promotion of 
employment. 


“The problem for the peacetime economy is to 
maintain this wider and more constructive defini- 
tion of the general function. The idea of a passive 
employment service, preoccupied with routine 
matters connected with unemployment, is ceding 
place to that of an active service, preoccupied 
above all with helping to achieve the best possible 
distribution of workers within the economy. Cur- 
rent national policy appears to be in full harmony 
with the maintenance of this broader view of the 
object of the employment service in the peacetime 
economy.”—REPORT V (I), International Labour 
Conference, Geneva, 1947. 
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PUBLICITY 
IN BRIDGEPORT 


THIS is the two-fold story of a successful newspaper 
publicity feature, and of a radio program produced 
weekly by the Bridgeport, Conn., office of the Employ- 
ment Service, which, among its interesting results, 
prompted a call to the local office from an excited 
housewife, even before the completion of the opening 
broadcast, and later caused a certain employer to 
visit us 2 weeks after the broadcast in the hope of 
hiring a veteran who had appeared on the program. 
This is getting ahead of the story, however, so here is 
the beginning. 

Many an average citizen has seen, during the past 
10 months, the large ‘““Help Wanted” advertising in 
the newspapers and then wondered why so many 
veterans have not started to work. Such folks have 
overlooked one important point: that many veterans 
do not care to take a dead-end moderately paying job, 
even temporarily. Instead, they desire to try until 
they find either a job with reasonably good income, 
or one that offers opportunity for training and subse- 
quent high income. 

This fact was a challenge to the ES. Something had 
to be done to uncover many more desirable jobs, par- 
ticularly sales, commercial art, engineering, and other 
professional, or subprofessional jobs. It was necessary 
to drive this home to all employers so that they would 
list their best openings with us and thereby give vet- 
erans the opportunities which they deserve. 

Two of our innovations to help secure this further 
cooperation from employers were a weekly series of 
articles in the Sunday paper entitled “‘Special jobs for 
special skills,” and a radio program entitled ‘“The job 
clinic of the air.”’ Both of these features were an out- 
growth of the Nation-wide job development program, 
which was designed to overcome the shortage—admit- 
tedly national in scope—of desirable jobs for veterans. 

The local activities planned for the job development 
program included field visits to employers, meetings 
with local labor union heads, publicity through chan- 
nels of the local Chamber of Commerce, the Manu- 
facturers Association, the Employment Managers 
Association, and use of newspaper and radio publicity. 

Arrangements were,made,with each of the two local 
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newspapers to assign a reporter to cover the daily 
activities of the job development program. The 
reporters gave such excellent coverage to these activ- 
ities that the ES interviewer, in charge of publicity, 
suggested an additional plan to the reporter of the 
Sunday paper. This plan was to select the registra- 
tion cards of five of the best qualified applicants from 
the files each week and to write up an article for the 
Sunday paper, referring to each applicant not by his 
name, butrather by an arbitrary applicant number and 
narrating the qualifications for employment, mention- 
ing the type of employment each applicant desires. 
The reporter readily agreed to this plan. The paper 
was one of State-wide circulation, and this publicity 
proved to be a successful means of finding the desired 
type of job for some of the men publicized. As a 
matter of fact, this feature, inaugurated during the 
Nation-wide job development program, is still included 
in the Sunday paper. 

Another publicity medium which we did not intend 
to overlook in our promotion of the job development 
program was radio. It was noted that the Bridgeport - 
Community Advisory Service Center was presenting a 
15-minute information-for-veterans program, Mon- 
day through Friday of each week, on local station 
WICC, entitled ““The Veteran Speaks.” We requested 
some time on this program to promote the job develop- 
ment campaign, and the Community Advisory Service 
Center cooperated by giving us the Friday “‘spot’’ of 
each week for the duration of the job development 
campaign. 

We were at liberty to present any type of program 
that would further the job development campaign, 
but our choice was dictated by the need of the mo- 
ment. The supervising interviewer, charged with the 
responsibility for the local publicity campaign, de- 
cided on a weekly presentation of three highly quali- 
fied veterans for whom there were no suitable current 
opportunities in the local files. He carefully selected 
applicants from the files, contacted them, and if they 
were willing, arranged to interview them on the air. 
The employment interviewers also referred the best 
qualified veterans, who were willing, and for whom 
there was no suitable employment opportunity, to 
the interviewer handling the radio program. The 
program was christened “‘The Job Clinic of the Air,” 
and its purpose was to bring to the attention of em- 
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ployers in the listening audience the high qualifica- 
tions of the veterans interviewed, and to thus develop 
job openings for them. 

The daily newspaper cooperated by advance pub- 
licity on the qualifications of the veterans to be inter- 
viewed. The radio station cooperated by assigning 
the local station’s chief special features announcer to 
this special broadcast. The announcer questioned 
each applicant about his job background and service 
in the armed forces. Then he brought in the ES repre- 
sentative who completed the interview by bringing 
out the experience of the veteran and the type of em- 
ployment sought by him. It was found that an inter- 
view with three veterans constituted a well-balanced 
program. 

The program has not been restricted as to form. 
Sometimes we present a variety of sought-after open- 
ings; at other times we list worthwhile job opportuni- 
ties for which we are still seeking the right veterans. 

On another occasion, an appeal was made on the 
broadcast for part-time work for college and high 
school students. This type of broadcast is also adapt- 
able to special campaigns, such as the job develop- 
ment and National Employ the Physically Handi- 
capped Week. 

Our experience indicates that in any case the ap- 
plicants to be presented on the air must be highly 
qualified for the work they are seeking, that there 
should be a reasonable chance of contacting the em- 
ployer desired, and that each program should be pre- 
ceded by a newspaper article describing the program, 
and giving a summary of the qualifications of the 
applicants to be interviewed. 

We know that we have a listening audience, though 
how carefully they listen is not always clear. We once 
presented a veteran who wanted on-the-job training 
as a refrigeration mechanic. A housewife called and 
asked us to send over the refrigerator repair mechanic 
mentioned on the radio. 

On another occasion a contractor appeared in our 

office 2 weeks after a particular broadcast, to find 
out if he could hire the highly experienced truck 
driver presented on the air 2 weeks earlier. That 
particular truck driver was no longer available, but 
out of eight truck driver applicants in the office at 
that moment, one particular veteran fulfilled all of 
the contractor’s requirements and was hired on the 
spot. 
The radio program has met with the favorable 
response of all concerned. Over 50 percent of the 
veterans who have appeared on the program have 
received, as a direct result of the broadcast, the type 
of work which they sought and for which they were 
highly qualified. The employers are impressed by 
the unrehearsed nature of the program, that there 1s 
no play on sympathy, and that the emphasis is on 
the qualifications of the applicant. Veterans, too, 
have commented favorably on the broadcast. 

With such community approval, we can be reason- 
ably sure this program will continue to bring gratifying 
results—DonaLp W. Bottom, Bridgeport, Conn. 
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EMPLOYMENT COUNSELING 
FOR RURAL YOUTH 


RURAL school graduates and drop-outs, being away 
from industrial centers, frequently leave school with 
little or no idea about job opportunities or where their 
particular abilities can best be utilized. 

To determine the extent of these needs and how the 
Employment Service could help meet them, the 
Rochester ES office carried out a project (February 
1945 through June 1945) designed to bring to five rural 
schools the services of the Employment Service. This 
project was experimental in nature with a view to- 
ward extension to all or most central schools in the 
area. 

To ES counselors, the need for additional service to 
rural-school pupils had been emphasized by the past 
experience in interviewing rural youth which revealed 
that their choice of job was often based primarily on 
the best means of transportation available, rather than 
on the suitability of the job. This meant that a gradu- 
ate or drop-out would accept a job in a particular 
plant in the city either because the plant was easier 
to get to or because a parent or friend worked there 
and could provide transportation. 

It was also found that often a single plant was able 
to absorb an entire graduating class in a rural school 
on a mass basis because the graduates lacked specific 
knowledge concerning job opportunities in other 
plants which might have been more suitable. 

In many of the rural schools principals and faculty 
are extremely handicapped for time with heavy pro- 
grams, and in many of these institutions the counsel- 
ing facilities are either nonexistent or exceedingly 
limited. 

Increasingly closer cooperation between city schools 
and the ES, providing an effective job counseling and 
placement service, gave an indication of what can be 
done in this respect. As one of the rural school prin- 
cipals put it, ‘““‘We have a right to service from a Fed- 
eral agency—as much right as a city school. Your 
service could be and should be extended to groups 
which cannot easily travel to an employment office.” 

Later, it became obvious that a cooperative pro- 
gram with rural schools served yet another purpose— 
a means of bringing job counseling and placement 
service, as well as an information service, to veterans 
in rural areas. As the community becomes more 
aware of this function, this aspect of the service will 
become increasingly important. 

Selection of rural schools in which to conduct the 
experiment was based on the following factors: (1) 
Size of the community—they ranged from 900 to 
3,600 population; (2) kind of community—industrial, 
agricultural, commuters’, or a combination of these; 
(3) location—for operational reasons, schools were 
selected within a 20-mile radius encircling the city. 

To avoid duplication of effort, it was necessary to 
determine how far each school had gone in providing 
job counseling and occupational information. The 
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program of the school and its established curricula 
were examined in detail. 

The Rochester office then organized its materials 
to be used in the rural school project. A notebook was 
prepared in which various information for the use of 
the ES counselor and the school counselor was in- 
corporated. The following were included: A weekly 
résumé of information requested by the pupils, occu- 
pational information, U. S. Maritime Service require- 
ments, apprenticeship information, handicap infor- 
mation, veteran information, USES forms used in the 
registration and placement process. 

Before coming face to face with the pupils plans for 
the undertaking were outlined to the school prin- 
cipals. Each welcomed the idea and promised co- 
operation. 

Schedules were set up for weekly visits by the 
employment counselors on a specified day for a 4- 
month period. In three schools, one full day per 
week was necessary. In two schools, one-half day per 
week was sufficient. 

Facilities provided for interviewing were excellent. 
Two methods of imparting information were used. 
one, the group method—talks to pupils to explain 
project; and secondly, individual interviews. 

Personal interviews were conducted, but only when 
requested by the student. When a personal interview 
was conducted, a complete registration was taken and 
occupational and job information was given. In many 
cases the pupils sought educational advice but were 
referred back to the faculty member responsible for 
this. 


Faculty members sought considerable occupational 
information. They said that their knowledge of 
general fields of work was very limited, and desired 
specific data on jobs. They gave considerable atten- 
tion to material published by U. S. Department of 
Labor and requested copies for their files. 


It was found that ES counselors must understand 
the content of courses in the school and the curricula 
in general, as the subjects which the students had 
taken or were taking were, in many instances, closely 
allied to their vocational choice. Much of the data 
requested by both teachers and students had to be 
developed in the local office. A considerable amount 
of preparation had to be done for repeat interviews. 
The teachers were very much interested in the 
questions asked by students and the answers the em- 
ployment office could supply. Complete and detailed 
reports on each pupil were required by both principal 
and counselors. 


Based on this undertaking of employment counsel- 
ing in five selected rural schools, several main con- 
clusions may be set down. 


1. This project verified the need for a job counsel- 
ing and job placement service in rural schools. This 
was borne out by the statements of principals and 
faculties in the five rural schools. 


2. Employment counseling must be stimulated by 
school authorities from the principal to the home-room 
teachers. The teachers must understand the princi- 
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ples involved and must have an interest in the project 
in order to have any far-reaching effect or value. 

3. Interest of pupils can be sustained mainly 
through a definitely scheduled program providing 
for continuity from week to week or month to month 
over a limited period of time. In order to have a well- 
integrated program in the school the same counselor 
should carry the work throughout. 

4. There is no actual measuring stick of the value 
of a project of this kind other than the extent to which 
young people are assisted in choosing and finding 
suitable employment and the extent to which the 
community subsequently benefits. 

&. The ES alone can provide the kind of service 
and only by means of regularly scheduled personal 
interviews. No other agency has the necessary body 
of facts to do this. Group counseling is not effective 
with pupils in their eleventh and twelfth year as they 
will not ask questions of a stranger in a group situation. 

G. Job or placement counseling as a step in voca- 
tional guidance provided by the ES brings to the rural 
area the actual labor market situation as it exists in 
the nearest large urban center. To the pupil it 
brings information on job openings of all kinds, 
explains job content, explores employers’ expectations 
of the applicant and gives the pupil the experience of a 
real interview with a person he has never met before. 
This is an effective opportunity with educational value 
for his own growth as a well-developed young human 
being.—Grace Murray, Rochester, N. Y. 


HOW I PLACED A 
BLIND MAN IN A JOB 


A BLIND man recently placed his application for 
employment with our office. Before losing his sight 
several years ago, he was a machinist. The informa- 
tion I had concerning his work capacities convinced 
me of his ability to become a good employee. Over 
a period of several months, the qualifications of the 
individual were discussed by telephone with a number 
of employers. All efforts seemed to be to no avail. 
Each employer explained at length as to why he could 
not hire a blind man. 

‘ Then I tried a new tack. I accompanied the blind 
man to an employer, with the hope that an oppor- 
tunity might present itself for the applicant to demon- 
strate to the employing official his ability to perform 
the duties of the employer’s opening for drill press 
operator. We arrived at the plant—the blind man, 
his “seeing-eye” dog, and I. We met the employer. 
There was an uncomfortable pause. Then he looked 
in the direction of the applicant with his “seeing-eye”’ 
dog. The employer was touched—but unconvinced. 
In an effort to prove the impossibility of employing the 
man, he invited me to go though his small shop. 
This visit proved the impracticability of employing 
the blind man. The drill press and other machines 
were set in rows, one abutting the other. The aisle 
between the rows provided room for scarcely one per- 
son to pass. If the dog lay at his master’s feet, the 
aisle would be blocked. As we left the shop, however, 
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the employer asked a number of questions relative to 
the previous experience of the applicant and finally 
informed me that an associate of his, who also had a 
small shop, expected very shortly to obtain several 
more machines. He expressed belief in the man’s 
ability to fit into that organization, even with his dog. 
He volunteered to intercede with his associate for us. 

To me, this was “‘the spring of hope.” If the actual 
presence of a handicapped person could so completely 
convert an otherwise adamant employer, I decided 
to try it again. 

Several days later, a manufacturer of parking meters 
needed an assembler. With considerably more con- 
fidence, I brought the applicant with me to discuss 
the matter with the employer. The applicant waited 
in the outer office, while I talked with the employing 
official in private. At first, the employer explained 
his inability to use the blind man. He contended 
that it was useless and even dangerous for him to 
permit the applicant to demonstrate his ability. 
However, as he stepped toward the door as if to show 
me out, he stopped suddenly and then sat down. He 
proceeded to ask questions about the applicant’s 
work capacities. He soliloquized as to whether or 
not he could use the applicant, and finally whether it 
would be better to start him at a very simple task or 
at one that was slightly more complicated. From 
this point, the battle was won. The following 
Monday the blind man was assembling parking 
meters. Three weeks thereafter, the same employer 
hired another blind man to do the same kind of 
work.—TuHomas X. DILion, Covington, Ky. 
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Extra Service 


A CHECK of linguistic talents of the Salt Lake City 
local office personnel showed that interpretation 
service could be offered in Spanish, French, German, 
Greek, Italian, Portuguese, and Danish. 

Community agencies have been advised of these 
resources and all express gratitude to our office, since 
there has been a need for this type of help many times 
in a city of cosmopolitan population, situated on 
main arteries to the east and west.—Laura S. 
Fo.uettT, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Specialty for 1947 


AT THE close of a recent 3-day session on technical 
aspects of their work, employees of the Division of 
Employment and Security of the Minnesota State 
Employment Service were asked to specialize, during 
1947, in courtesy. 
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“Our determination,” said Victor Christgau, the 


Division’s director, “‘should be to become the State’s 
most courteous agency. So far as I know, there is no 
agency of Government, Federal or State, whose work 
is so complicated or whose day-by-day decisions affect 
the lives of so many people so intimately. In the 
State ES we deal with jobs and, necessarily, the pay 
check. Among civilians, as we administer the unem- 
ployment compensation law, we deal with the matter 
of maintaining the buying power of workers during 
their period of unemployment. Among veterans, we 
counsel, not only as to their individual job problems, 
but we have the responsibility of saying who shall and 
who shall not receive readjustment allowances when 
vets are jobless. 

“You, as local managers of our 37 field offices, are 
in the front line. Through you, and the members of 
your staffs, the thousands upon thousands of decisions 
that we make, week by week, are conveyed to the 
public. Every one of those decisions is important to 
the individual worker or the employer. 

“It is inevitable that some of these decisions are dis- 
pleasing to those concerned. Obviously, it is impos- 
sible for us to satisfy everybody. However, we must 
not lose sight of the fact that these decisions can be 
conveyed to the public in a courteous manner. It is 
the least that we can do. And however trying may 
be some of the circumstances in which you may find 
yourselves, I can see no excuse for discourtesy.”— 
Stowe E. Exurort, St. Paul, Minn. 


Career in Industrial Design 


THE American Designer’s Institute at 1115 E. 40th 
Street, New York City, has a committee whose sole 
function is to help young designers. They will pro- 
vide information concerning industrial design studios 
which may provide employment opportunities for 
veterans. 


Information on Law 


THE Delta Theta Phi Law Fraternity will assist 
veterans who practiced law before they went into the 
service, to reestablish themselves. Also, members will 
provide information to veterans who are interested in 
the selection of law as a career. 

The fraternity has 19,090 alumni members through- 
out the United States and has student law senates in 
the leading law schools and alumni senates in the 
principal cities. It cooperates with State, county. 
and city bar associations. Its members are pledged 
to offer their services freely. 

Information may be obtained from the national 
office of the organization concerning names and 
addresses of accessible alumni senates or individual 
members, or questions can be directed to the national 
office, Delta Theta Phi Foundation, Inc., 1111 
Munsey Building, Washington, 4, D. C. 
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y= than 500 local labor market 
news letters... 


are being published today by State and local Employment Service 
offices affiliated with the United States Employment Service. Their 
numbers are still growing. 


The largest group of bulletins (almost half) are published in Regions 
V, VI, and VIII, with Ohio, Illinois, and Iowa boasting the greatest 
number of separate releases. 


The contents are devoted to trends of employment, unemployment, 
labor requirements, job openings on file with the public employment 
offices, and active file data. Construction and housing developments, 
establishment of new firms, materials problems, and the trend of 
retail sales are only a few of the many diversified items appearing in 
a variety of these reports throughout the country. 


A New York State newsletter included a map showing the location 
of labor market areas together with a classification list on the availa- 
bility of labor supply. California letters contain drawings of pre- 
dominating industries in that State. 


The labor market newsletters are rapidly becoming one of the ES’s 
most effective media of information. The materials are warmly 
received by employers, trade unions, chambers of commerce, social 
agencies, newspapers, and other groups. 


The BAKERSFIELD CALIFORNIAN, a newspaper of the Bakersfield 
community, for example, hailed the initial release of the labor market 
area bulletin in an editorial with: “If subsequent issues are as inform- 
ative and factual as the initial one there is no question but that the 
bulletin will be of value to industry, agriculture, and business . . .” 


Scores of newspapers reproduce the entire contents of the newsletters 
periodically. 


In response to the ES’s request for estimates of the newsletters’ 
value in Ohio, hundreds of letters came in approving them. 


“We like your summaries and often quote them in the TOLEDO BusINEss 
REviEw,” wrote the dean of a leading university. 


“We find it very helpful . . . in planning industrial expansion,” said the 
Ashtabula Chamber of Commerce. 


“Keep up your good work,” said a local trade union. 
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